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Text of North Atlantic Treaty 


PREAMBLE 


The Parties to this Treaty reafirm their faith in the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter of the United Nations 
and their desire to live in peace with all peoples and all 
governments, 

They are determined to safeguard the freedom, common 
heritage and civilization of their peoples, founded on the prin- 
ciples of democracy, individual liberty and the rule of law. 

They seek to promote stability and well-being in the North 
Atlantic area. 

They are resolved to unite their efforts for collective defense 
and for the preservation of peace and security. 

They therefore agree to this North Atlantic Treaty: 


Article 1 


The Parties undertake, as set forth in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, to settle any international disputes in which they may be involved 
by peaceful means in such a manner that international peace and 
security, and justice, are not endangered, and to refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of force in any manner incon- 
sistent with the purposes of the United Nations. 


Article 2 


The Parties will contribute toward the further development of peace- 
ful and friendly international relations by strengthening their free insti- 
tutions, by bringing about a better understanding of the principles upon 
which these institutions are founded, and by promoting conditions of 
stability and well-being. They will seek to eliminate conflict in their 
international economic policies and will encourage economic collabora- 
tion between any or all of them. 


Article 3 


In order more effectively to achieve the objectives of this Treaty, the 
Parties, separately and jointly, by means of continuous and effective 
self-help and mutual aid, will maintain and develop their individual 
and collective capacity to resist armed attack, 


Article 4 


The Parties will consult together whenever, in the opinion of any 
of them, the territorial integrity, political independence or security of 
any of the parties is threatened. 


Article 5 


The Parties agree that an armed attack against one or more of them 
in Europe or North America shall be considered an attack against them 
all; and consequently they agree that, if such an armed attack occurs, 
each of them, in exercise of the right of individual or collective self- 
defense recognized by Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations, 
will assist the Party or Parties so attacked by taking forthwith, indi- 
vidually and in concert with the other Parties, such action as it deems 
necessary, including the use of armed force, to restore and maintain the 
security of the North Atlantic area. 

Any such armed attack and all measures taken as a result thereof shall 
immediately be reported to the Security Council. Such measures shall 
be terminated when the Security Council has taken the measures neces- 
sary to restore and maintain international peace and security. 


Article 6 


For the purpose of Article 5 an armed attack on one or more of the 
Parties is deemed to include an armed attack on the territory of any of 
the Parties in Europe or North America, on the Algerian departments 
of France, on the occupation forces of any Party in Europe, on the 
islands under the jurisdiction of any Party in the North Atlantic area 
north of the Tropic of Cancer or on the vessels or aircraft in this area 
of any of the Parties. 


Article 7 


This Treaty does not affect, and shall not be interpreted as affecting, 
in any way the rights and obligations under the Charter of the Parties 
which are members of the United Nations, or the primary responsibility 
of the Security Council for the maintenance of international peace and 


security. 
Article 8 


Each Party declares that none of the international engagements now 
in force between it and any other of the Parties or any third state is in 
conflict with the provisions of this Treaty, and undertakes not to enter 
into any international engagement in conflict with this Treaty. 


Article 9 


The Parties hereby establish a council, on which each of them shall 
be represented, to consider matters concerning the implementation of 
this Treaty. The council shall be so organized as to be able to mect 
promptly at any time. The council shall set up such subsidiary bodies 
as may be necessary; in particular it shall establish immediately a de- 
fense committee which shall recommend measures for the implemen- 
tation of Articles 3 and 5. 


Article 10 


The Parties may, by unanimous agreement, invite any other European 
state in a position to further the principles of this Treaty and to con- 
tribute to the security of the North Atlantic area to accede to this Treaty. 
Any state so invited may become a party to the Treaty by depositing 
its instrument of accession with the Government of the United States 
of America. The Government of the United States of America will in- 
form each of the Parties of the deposit of cach such instrument of 


accession. 
Article Il 


This Treaty shall be ratified and its provisions carried out by the 
Parties in accordance with their respective constitutional processes. The 
instruments of ratification shall be deposited as soon as possible with 
the Government of the United States of America, which will notify all 
the other signatories of each deposit. The Treaty shall enter into force 
between the states which have ratified it as soon as the ratifications of 
the majority of the signatories, including the ratifications of Belgium, 
Canada, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom 
and the United States, have been deposited and shall come into effect 
with respect to other states on the date of the deposit of their ratifications. 


Article 12 


After the Treaty has been in force for ten years, or at any time there- 
after, the Parties shall, if any of them so requests, consult together for 
the purpose of reviewing the Treaty, having regard for the factors then 
affecting peace and security in the North Atlantic area, including the 
development of universal as well as regional arrangements under the 
Charter of the United Nations for the maintenance of international 


peace and security. 
Article 13 


After the Treaty has been in force for twenty years, any Party may 
cease to be a party one year after its notice of denunciation has been 
given to the Government of the United States of America, which will 
inform the Governments of the other Parties of the deposit of each 
notice of denunciation. 


Article I4 


This Treaty, of which the English and French texts are equally au- 
thentic, shall be deposited in the archives of the Government of the 
United States of America. Duly certified copies thereof will be trans- 
mitted by that Government to the Governments of the other signatories. 


In witness whereof, the undersigned plenipotentiaries have signed 
this Treaty. 


Done at Washington, the day of April, 1949. 


Entered «4s second 
matter February 5, 1942, at 
the Post Office et Washing- 
ton, D. C., under the Act of 
M 


class 
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The North Atlantic Pact 


The North Atlantic Pact, announced on March 18, 
is now before the American people for discussion. 
It is scheduled to be signed in early April, then sent 
to the Senate. The thinking of the American public 
in the coming weeks will decide whether this new 


and significant step is to be taken in the foreign policy 
of the United States. 


Essentials of Pact 


Stripped to its essentials, the Pact is two things: 
it is a recognition, and it is acommitment. The pact 
recognizes that the security of the United States no 
longer lies simply within our own national bound- 
aries and those of the Western hemisphere—that it 
now extends to include the North Atlantic area as 
well. 

The pact commits us to the principle that an 
attack against one member is an attack against all, 
and pledges us to meet such an attack with whatever 
force we think necessary, just as we would meet an 
attack upon our own national territory. 

The recognition of our interdependence with the 
nations of ‘Western Europe is not a new idea to 
Americans. This conviction has been growing 
gradually but firmly as the result of two world wars 
for which we were unprepared. It was most recently 
affirmed in the passage of the European Recovery 
Program. 7 

The commitment likewise has roots in the recent 
past, for last year the U. S. Senate ratified the Rio 
de Janeiro Treaty, which formalized the same prin- 
ciple of mutual defense for all nations of the Western 
hemisphere. The Pact follows the recommenda- 
tions of the Vandenberg Resolution, passed by the 
Senate last June. 

Seen in this light, the Pact can be interpreted as a 
natural development in our foreign policy. Yet the 
Pact is also recognized as a vital turning point— 
because of its significance in terms of the action it 
might require the U. S. to take, because of its role 
in the “cold war” with the Soviet Union, and be- 
cause of its relationship to the United Nations. 


The Government’s Case for the Pact 


In bringing the Pact before the American people 
for approval, the President and the Executive branch 
will outline the arguments which, in their judgment, 
make the Pact a necessary step at this time. Briefly, 
their reasoning runs like this: 

In signing the Charter of the United Nations, the 
United States recognized that a universal system of 
collective security must be established to save our- 
selves and the rest of the world from future wars. 
Since 1945, the United States has worked to achieve 
such a universal system through the United Nations. 
We have offered to surrender our atomic weapons to 


an international control authority. We have made 
proposals for regulating armaments, under inter- 
national inspection, and for creating a United Na- 
tions armed force to keep the peace. In these at- 
tempts to create collective security, most members 
of the U.N. have cooperated, but the Soviet Union 
has consistently opposed the plans agreed to by the 
great majority. The plans cannot be put into effect 
without the cooperation of the U.S.S.R. Under 
these circumstances, the system of security envisaged 
in the Charter has net yet come into existence. 

At the same time, the United States Government 
contends that the Soviet Union has thwarted rather 
than helped to build the peace. She has used the 
veto repeatedly to prevent United Nations action. 
She has failed to live up to her international agree- 
ments. She has consolidated her control over the 
nations of Eastern Europe, and has tried to create 
economic chaos in Western Europe. As a result, 
there is today a widespread fear of Russion aggres- 
sion. 

The most immediate threat, in the view of our 
Government, is in Western Europe. After the Com- 
munist coup in Czechoslovakia in March 1948, the 
Brussels Pact for mutual defense against military 
aggression was created by five Western European 
nations—Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Luxembourg. They decided that in the absence 
of a universal system of collective security, they 
would combine their forces to get as much security 
as possible at this time. 

The Atlantic Pact extends the principle of mutual 
defense to a broader area of Western Europe and 
North America. It makes clear to any possible ag- 
gressor that he will be taking on the armed might of 
all members of the Pact if he moves against any one. 
Our government believes that such a clear commit- 
ment provides the best chance of preventing aggres- 
sion. 


Provisions of Pact 


The heart of the pact is the promise of each member 
to take “such action as it deems necessary, including 
the use of armed force”, if any member is attacked. 
Cooperative machinery will be set up to implement 
the Treaty, including a Council of all members and 
a Defense Committee. The Pact itself does not 
provide military aid: this will come in a separate 
bill for approval by both Houses of Congress and 
for appropriation of funds. 

The original group negotiating the Pact included 
the United States, Canada, Britain, France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Norway joined 
the conversations at a later date. Denmark, Italy, 
Portugal and Iceland, whose security is considered 
important to the defense of the whole Atlantic com- 
munity, have been invited to join. The Pact applies 


to the territories of the members in Europe and North 
America, to their occupation forces in Europe, to 
Algeria, and to islands north of the tropic of Cancer 
in the Atlantic area—a line running just south of 
Florida and through northern Africa. Thus it would 
include Greenland, a Danish possession, and the 
Azores (if Portugal joins) but would not include 
colonies in Asia, such as the Netherlands Indies 
or French Indochina. 

The commitment in the Pact to take action con- 
cerns only an armed attack—direct military aggres- 
sion. It does not cover “indirect aggression”, as the 
change of government in Czechoslovakia has been 
termed. In the case of any such threat to the “ter- 
ritorial integrity, political independence or security”, 
members are committed to consultation, but nothing 
more. 

Except that unanimous agreement is required to 
admit new members, no voting provisions are men- 
tioned in the Pact. This means that each. nation de- 
cides itself what action to take. The terms of the 
Pact are sufficiently specific, however, to lay clear 
obligations for action upon each member. 


Relation to the United Nations 


The Pact begins with a reaffirmation that members 
will act in accordance with the principles of the 
U.N. Charter. It indicates that members will report 
any action taken to the Security Council, and stop 
action when the Council has taken the necessary 
steps to restore peace. The Pact is based on the 
“inherent right of individual or collective self-de- 
fense” recognized under Article 51 of the Charter. 


Issues of Public Debate 


Public debate will center on at least four issues 
regarding the Pact: 


l. Does the Pact take away the power of Congress 
to declare war? Since under the U. S. Constitution 
only Congress may declare war, there has already 
been much discussion as to whether the Pact takes 
away this power from Congress by committing us 
in advance. 

The Pact does indeed give a firm commitment that 
the United States will give whatever aid it thinks 
necessary—including armed force—to any member 
that may be attacked. The President, in his power 
as Commander-in-Chief, would have the right to 
meet an attack against a Pact member immediately 
with force in the same way that he would if U. S. ter- 
ritory should be attacked. This would, of course, 
have to be followed by formal declaration of war 
by Congress; and if Congress failed to do so, the 
President could hardly continue military operations. 
Since the purpose of the Pact is to prevent aggression 
by showing that an aggressor would be met at once 
by force, the commitment must be a clear one to 
accomplish its purpose. The strength of the Pact 
depends on agreement by the American people that 


an attack against any other member is such a threat 
to their own security that it must involve the United 
States. If the American people, in their debate on 
the Pact, reach this agreement, the Pact will have 
real meaning; for then there will be no doubt that 
a declaration of war would be voted by their repre- 
sentatives in Congress if an attack should take place. 

2. Will the Pact provoke the U.S.S.R.? Some 
people fear that the Pact, although defensive in 
purpose, may be interpreted by the Soviet Union as 
an aggressive move against her, and cause her to 
take counter measures. Others believe that lack of 
unity and unpreparedness invited aggression which 
led to the recent war, and that unity and readiness to 
resist aggression will make war less likely. 

3. Will the Pact harm the United Nations? There 
are many people who fear that the Pact may ir- 
revocably widen the gulf between East and West and 
take away any chance of finally reaching a universal 
security system under the United Nations. They 
believe that although the Pact is legally permitted by 
the Charter, it is contrary to the spirit of the United 
Nations, and will in the long run prove to be a move 
away from collective security rather than toward it. 

Others believe that the paramount problem of the 
world today is to avoid another war in order to give 
the United Nations time to grow in strength and ef- 
fectiveness. They believe that the United States can 
exercise leadership in such a way that the collective 
security provided by the North Atlantic Pact will 
be integrated closely with the United Nations. 

4. Will the Pact harm European recovery? There 
is also much concern that the military arrangements 
under the Pact might take precedence over economic 
recovery. It is argued that the threat of indirect 
Communist aggression within the countries of 
Western Europe is also serious, and that the economic 
answer of the European Recovery Program is more 
important in resisting this type of aggression than 
the Atlantic Pact could be. 


While the State Department has indicated that 
economic needs are to have priority over military, 
it is not always easy to apply such a principle, 
especially if tension and fear of war mount. 

Others believe that we must take both economic 
and military measures to resist aggression and that 
the problem will be to strike the most effective 
balance between them. 


Note: This issue of TRENDS supplements the League of Women 
Voters BRIEF, Collective Defense Pacts (November 1948, 10¢). Extra 
copies of this issue are available at 5¢ apiece. Other recent material 
on the Pact includes: 


Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. The Security of 
the U. S. and Western Europe. January 1949, 10¢. 45 East 65th 
St., New York 21, N. Y. 


Foreign Policy Association. North Atlantic Defense Pact: Back- 
ground and Pros and Cons. February 1949, 25¢. 22 East 38th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 

U. S. Department of State. The North Atlantic Pact. March 1949. 


Free from Division of Public Liaison, Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Senate Filibuster 


A bitter and complicated parliamentary struggle 
was concluded March 17 when the Senate finally 
agreed upon a new rule for closing debate. The 
vote of a “constitutional” two-thirds of all Senators 
or 64 out of the 96 Senators will be necessary to 
close debate. This makes cloture more difficult than 
it was under Rule XXII as it had stood since 1917, 
though not allowing the loopholes which had made 
that rule ineffective. 

While public patience dwindled and tempers 
rose, the opposing sides stuck doggedly to their 
positions throughout two long weeks. Southern 
Senators filibustered against a motion to take up 
the Hayden-Wherry Resolution to amend Rule XXII 
to close such loopholes as: (1) unlimited debate on 
discussion of an amendment to the Senate Journal; 
and (2) unlimited debate on a motion to make a 
measure the business of the Senate. 


Issues Are Complicated 


The issues were not simple. Many observers have 
regretted that the decision on cloture was bound up 
with the civil rights question. On the issue of 
cloture itself, senatorial conviction about the degree 
of freedom of debate ranges from those who wish 
no limitations at all to those who would invoke 
cloture by a simple majority of those present and 
voting. Filibustering has been used frequently in 
the past to defeat civil rights legislation, and South- 
ern Senators had been preparing for a test of strength 
on those issues since last summer. The debate was 
further complicated by a difference of opinion on 
the propriety of a former ruling by Senator Vanden- 
berg as presiding officer of the Senate, and the 
reversal of his ruling by Vice President Barkley on 
March 11. 

As written in 1917, the cloture rule allowed two- 
thirds of the Senate to break a filibuster by limiting 
debate on a pending measure. These words, how- 
ever, were held by Senator Vandenberg last summer 
as not applicable to a motion. Taking advantage of 
this ruling, the Senators have this month been fili- 
bustering against the motion to take up the Hayden- 
Wherry Resolution, and when other Senators at- 
tempted to invoke cloture, Vice President Barkley 
ruled that cloture could apply to a motion to take 


up a pending measure, thus reversing the ruling of 
Senator Vandenberg. 


Barkley Ruling Overridden 


Southern Senators appealed the Vice President’s 
ruling. By a vote of 46-41, the Senate said Barkley 
was wrong, and the Southern Senators continued to 
hold the floor and gain strength. There followed a 
weekend of conferences in which attempts were 
made to find grounds for a compromise, Senator 
Wherry proposing a three-quarters vote of those 
present. 

With urgent measures such as rent control and 
authorizations for ECA piling up on the calendar, 
eleven Democrats outside the solid South joined a 
group of Republicans and Southern Democrats in 
a pledge to support the “Knowland compromise” that 
64 members, two-thirds of the entire Senate, could 
curb debate on virtually all business. As adopted, 
however, the new rule would permit complete free- 
dom of debate on any move to change the cloture 
rule, thus probably freezing the two-thirds cloture 
against future change. 


The Civil Rights Issue 


Upshot of the whole episode is that Senate action 
on civil rights bills in this session of Congress is 
now virtually impossible. Southerners have con- 
sistently held that anti-poll tax, anti-lynching, and 
FEPC legislation is an invasion of the rights of the 
states and therefore unconstitutional. Supporters 
of federal legislation on civil rights have contended 
that the matter of unconstitutionality must be left 
to the Supreme Court. 

In support of freedom of debate the arguments 
have been that in so great and diversified a nation 
no minority should be coerced; that unlimited debate 
is a kind of “veto” power which must be left to the 
minority for use in extreme cases. 

Those who wish to limit debate more easily argue 
that government today must be able to take prompt 
action, and that the Supreme Court is the guardian 
of constitutionality. They believe that abiding by 
majority decisions is fundamental to our form of 
government and that responsibility must rest with 
the majority. 


* CURRENT LEGISLATION * 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act (H. R. 1211*): Re- 
ported favorably without amendment by the Senate Finance 
Committee on March 11 (Senate Report 107) by vote of 7 
to 6. The press indicated that some Democratic members 
of the Committee reserved the right to support amendments 
on the floor of the Senate and that Senator Johnson (D., 
Colo.) reserved the right to oppose the legislation on the 
floor. 


* Indicates League support. 


European Recovery Program (S. 1209,*—a new num- 
ber to replace S. 833,—and H. R. 2362 *): S. 1209 * was 
unanimously reported by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on March 8 (Senate Report 100). House Foreign 
Affairs Committee is still considering H. R. 2362 * in execu- 
tive session. 


Repeal of Margarine Taxes and Fees: On March 9 the 
House Agriculture Committee voted 24 to 3 to report H. R. 
2023 (Granger) to the House. 


Ss 


